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DAVID THE SCHOLAR. farmhouse, known to the neighbourhood as Peiffer 

A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. Mill. In size it does not exceed a respectable 
Aout two miles from the old town of Edinburgh, | English cottage. The height is two stories, and 
on the road leading to the ruined castle of Craig- | the upper floor is reached by an outside stair, built, 


millar, there stands an ancient but substantial | like the rest of the fabric, of solid stone. The 
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rooms are of small dimensions, but have all vaulted 
ceilings. The door and windows look like high 
arches in the thick walls; and over the former 
are sculptured some armorial bearings, quartered 
with those of the red Douglas and the royal Stu- 
arts. These tokens of rank, together with its de- 
signation, puzzled local antiquaries much, till one, 
more ingenious than his brethren, discovered that, 
though actually turned into a mill sometime in the 
last century, it had been, about the year 1545, a 
dwelling-house of no small note or importance, in 
the occupation of Mrs. Margery Maxwell. 

Mrs. Margery was, on many accounts, a notable 
woman in her neighbourhood. She had been 
heiress of the house and farm, which her family 
had held time immemorial, at the nominal rent of 
a silver penny, to be paid to the king’s treasurer 
every Martinmas. Her father and mother were 
long gone at the time of our story, and herself 
some way on the downhill of life. She had mar- 
ried, moreover, without a change of name—the 
man of her choice being a distant relation and her 
junior by at least ten years; but whether single 
or married, young or old, it was known that Mrs. 
Margery ruled over house and farm with an autho- 
rity no man might dispute, and an ability to 
gather and hold, which many a neighbour envied 
but could not imitate. Had an example of indus- 
try and worldly prudence been wanted in the lands 
of Mid-Lothian, Mrs. Margery Maxwell might 
have furnished it. The summer sunrise never 
found her in bed. The sounds of her domestic in- 
dustry were heard hours before the winter dawn, 
and no weather kept her from giving both orders 
and assistance in the fields. As for her husband, 
Honest Willy had found his wife in possession 
of the reins of government, with a strong good 
will to hold fast the same. She had the advantage 
of him in fortune as well as years, for Willy had 
come a penniless man to the farm ; besides, he had 
a sincere respect for Mrs. Margery’s superior 
management, and being of a hard-working, peace- 
able disposition, was content to plough and sow, 
buy and sell, exactly as she directed him. Hence, 
people continued to speak of Mrs. Maxwell in the 
singular number, and the whole parish agreed that 
there was not in the shire a more profitably ma- 
naged dairy, a household ma’atained at less ex- 
pense, or crops that brought better prices in the 
Grass-market of Edinburgh than hers. 

If gathering and saving had been the chief ends 
of human life, Mrs. Margery’s example would in- 
deed have been worth copying; but man eannot 
live by bread alone. There is wheat to cultivate, 
and tares to root out, besides those that grow in 
earthly fields. For them the notable woman took 
no thought. She had a sort of religion, but it oc- 
curred to her mind only when she was sick—and that 
seldom happened; or when a great storm fright- 
ened her—and it required a considerable one to do 
that ; or when the death of anear neighbour warned 
her that she also must some time leave farm and 





dairy for the narrow house. On these occasions | 
Mrs. Margery sought refuge in certain forms after | 
the fashion of her Romish faith. | 
In the days of our story it was still the domi- | 
nant creed of Scotland. Its convents and monas- 
teries owned the richest revenues in the kingdom. | 
Its bishops ruled with the authority of lords, tem- 
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ral as well as spiritual, and its laws against 
snl were enforced with all their ancient terrors, 
Nevertheless, on the minds of the Scottish people 
the church was fast losing her hold. The gross 
ignorance and seandalous lives of her clergy had 
long disgusted a nation proverbially shrewd and 
moderate. The doctrines of the Reformation, too, 
had found their way into the land ; bold men had 
preached, and martyrs died for them, at all the old 
burgh crosses, and peer and peasant had begun to 
inquire if these things were true. To Mrs. Mar- 
gery, such inquiries gave no concern. Not that 
her faith was so firm, or her reverence for the 
church so deep. No reformer could denounce 
more unsparingly the luxury, pride, and covetous- 
ness of the clergy, whose endless demands on 
purse and store were sufficient to alienate worldly 
minds like hers. With father Giles, her own parish 
priest, she was at open war every Easter, as regu- 
larly as his tithes became due. A sort of grum- 
bling peace prevailed between them for the rest of 
the year, during which Mrs. Margery seldom at- 
tended mass or confession, except when particu- 
larly alarmed, and kept her door fast barred 
against all mendicant friars, relic-mongers, and 
pilgrims whatever. 

The exclusion of these so-called religious orders 
from a wealthy farmhouse in the vicinity of Old 
Edinburgh was indeed a measure of most needful 
policy. Idlers of the kind then swarmed about 
the Scottish capital, in numbers now scarcely cre- 
dible ; and their repute for manners and morals 
was anything but an incitement to hospitality. 
Honest Willy Maxwell rarely dissented from his 
wife, and in barring out the friars she had his 
hearty concurrence ; but the good man made an 
exception in favour of one individual, known 
throughout the Lothians as David the Scholar. 

David was scarcely reckoned a friar by the 
country people, though his coarse gown, oaken 
staff, and ample wallet, resembled those of the 
wandering Franciscans; but as he never showed 3 
relic, told a legend, or cursed anybody—not to 
mention his being content with the plainest fare— 
no one thought of counting him among them. In 
other particulars, David differed far from the 
brethren whose garb he wore. Peasants knew 
him as a discourager of vain conversation and su- 
perstitious practices—as a resolver of poor men’s 
doubts, and a comforter in all their troubles. In- 
stead of the usual wine-flask, he carried in his 
wallet the New Testament in Greek, and a manv- 
seript copy of the four Gospels, translated into the 
vernacular of Scotland by himself; which he was 
wont to read and explain in every house that gave 
him rest or shelter. From this amount of learn- 
ing, so rare among the friars, most of whom could 
not interpret the Latin prayers they were accus- 
tomed to repeat, David received his distinguishing 
surname of the Scholar. 

David was an old man at the time of our tale; 
some said there were traces of high birth about 
him, and fragments of his early history floated 
among the people, They said that he belonged to 


| the once powerful house of Douglas, whose utter- 


most branches had been proscribed, and banished 
the land for imputed treason in the preceding 
reign. Rumour also said, that the now poor and 
pious friar had held high command in the fierce 
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war of France and Spain, when they fought for 
Italy—that some German Lutherans whom he 
met at the siege of Rome had shown him books 
from Wirtemburg, full of either magic or the new 
religion—that he left the Free Lances, no man 
knew why, and had been seen first as a student in 
the university of Paris, then as a monk in the 
great abbey of Arbroath, from whence the abbot 
allowed him to go forth as a friar, to the great joy 
of the whole brotherhood, who vowed there would 
be neither ease nor good living in the monastery 
if he remained; and ever since, David the Scholar 
had wandered and read over the Lothians. 

The farmhouses and shepherds’ huts of Scot- 
land had no Bibles in those days. The fragments 
of Scripture which learned and zealous men had 
translated from Greek and Latin, were in the 
hands of noblemen or wealthy burghers, to whom 
the art of reading was also confined. They had 
bought them at great prices, and kept them care- 
fully concealed, to avoid the suspicion of heresy, 
which the church attached to all acquainted with 
such matters. 

What tidings it must have been for serious and 
simple men, long bewildered by the merits of 
saints and the power of the clergy, to hear the 
Wondrous story and the plain pure precepts of the 
gospel. David read to peasant households by 
their own hearths in winter evenings, to shepherds 
watching their flocks on lonely hill-sides in the 
summer time, and to aged grand-dames as they 
spun at cottage doors. In this obscure path of 
usefulness, neither preaching in towns nor dis- 
puting in churches, as notable friars were wont to 
do, he had hitherto escaped the notice of priest 
and bishop. The country clergy in that richest 
and most liberal part of the kingdom, as the three 
Lothians have been always esteemed, sunk in in- 
dolence, or occupied with worldly, if not worse 
concerns, scarcely observed that the attendance at 
mass and confessional was growing unusually thin, 
and that they were but rarely summoned to the beds 
of the sick and dying. Meantime their tithes and 
dues were paid, and all went on well except be- 
tween Mrs. Margery and father Giles, the priest 
who officiated in the old parish church of Libberton. 

In the times of which we speak, rude pictures of 
northern saints and martyrs, a wooden image of 
the Virgin, a great gilt crucifix, a box of holy teeth 
and bones, with suitable traditions attached, and 
sundry votive offerings, in the form of silver chalice 
and candlestick, decorated that country church. 


Father Giles had held the living for more than | 


twenty years. He was a priest of the stamp most 
abundant in Rome’s unquestioned days—known 
never to take any trouble that he could help, except 
when wrath or money were concerned, It was chro- 
nicled of him, that no man in the Lothians could 
get through a mass quicker, better understood a 
venison pasty, or would stand out more firmly for 
the last penny of his dues. On the last-mentioned 
principle he and Mrs. Margery had warred at in- 
tervals, from the first year of his incumbency. His 
reverence and the saving heiress of Maxwell could 
never agree in calculating the exact amount of his 
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in a sheet, as the probable doom of its contuma- 
cious mistress; but father Giles had never pro- 
ceeded to these extremities, his tithes being on 
the whole generally paid, and Willy exerting him- 
self to compromise matters; but the priest’s own 
declaration regarding his leniency was, that he 
chiefly refrained on account of Mrs. Margery’s 
honourable descent. 

On that subject the sturdy dame magnified her- 
self no less than on her wealth and money-getting 
abilities. The arms sculptured above her door 
proved how noble was the lineage of her ancestor 
Andrew Maxwell, who built himself the Peel or 
stone house, deemed little inferior to a tower in 
dignity or strength, about the close of Mary of 
Gueldres’ regency, on lands bestowed upon him, it 
was said, for finding a favourite falcon of the young 
king James. Regarding her ancestors’ right to 
the noble and royal quarterings there displayed, 
Mrs. Margery’s knowledge of either history or 
heraldry was not sufficient to explain; but she 
gloried in them, and referred all inquirers to David 
the Scholar, whose complete though unremembered 
solution of this family problem was the cause of 
his first finding favour in her eyes. Moreover, 
being a Douglas, Mrs. Margery considered David 
a distant relation of whom she might well be 
proud, notwithstanding his gown and wallet, and 
one of the choicest seats by hearth or board were 
always at the friar’s service when he came that way. 

Willy welcomed the wanderer too, but for better 
reasons. His affinity to the earls of Angus did 
not much concern him. Though quiet, laborious, 
and somewhat over-governed by his helpmate, Willy 
Maxwell was a thoughtful man, and, like thousands 
of such in his age and country, he could not rest 
on a priest’s absolution and a mass said for his 
soul. David’s manuscript was, however, showing 
him glimpses of a better way. The gospel, thus 
proclaimed by a solitary disciple, was slowly but 
surely scattering the darkness of that mind, and 
making the whole household think, with the ex- 
ception of its active mistress. Well did the divine 
Teacher say: “ Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness ;” no sin can better shut out convictions, either 
moral or religious; while David read, Mrs. Mar- 
gery’s thoughts were with the beans in the croft, 
the barley in the barn, or the quantity of flax 
which her maid Allison Craig ought to spin that 
winter. 

Allison was an orphan girl in her nineteenth 
year, and a distant cousin to Mrs. Margery on the 
maternal side. She had been the only child of a 
border yeoman, but the hour of Allison’s birth was 
that of her mother’s departure ; and when she was 
yet but a child, her father followed the lord warden 
of the marches, only to fall on the fatal field of 
Solway Moss. His house was burned, his cattle 
driven off, and his fields wasted by the southern 
invaders; and, having no nearer relation, Allison 
left the luckless land of border warfare, and came 
to seek shelter, or rather service, with her kins- 
woman in Mid-Lothian. Being too young to be 
of much use about house or farm, the girl was at 
first grudgingly received ; but Allison was willing, 


clerical claims on crops, cattle, and poultry. The | active, and prudent, and as her strength increased 
priest had more than once threatened to lay-the | every year, so did her value in the eyes of Mrs. 
farmhouse and all its inhalitants under excom- | Margery, till at the time of which we speak the 
munication, and lad even calked of doing penance | girl had become her most esteemed servant, chief 
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over two inferior maids, and unequalled in that : story, now of stone, and bearing the date of its 
country for flax-spinning and readiness at all work. | building, early in the seventeenth century, was 
Willy, in his own quiet way, had almost grown to then of timber, hewn in the ancient forest, that 
regard Allison as a daughter. No child had blessed | centuries before had covered the borough manor- 
his wedded days, and age was growing on him | fields, and beans, rye, and barley grew round it, 
and his helpmate; though the busy dame seemed | where wheat now ripens. There was a rough 
scarce to feel the pressure of time, and had carved | garden behind, devoted to cabbages and peas, a 
out for herself achievements of industry sufficient farm-yard in front, and on either side of the man- 
to occupy forty years. Still she did begin to | sion stood a low range of thatch-covered buildings 
place a kind of reliance in Allison, something like | for corn and cattle ; while at an humble distance 
that which Willy in his turn reposed in Christie | appeared two equally primitive cottages, in one of 
Sinclair, also a distant relative, and for some seven | which lived the old shepherd and his wife, and in 
years past a sort of foreman on the farm. | the other, widow Sinclair and her son. No fire- 

Christie Sinclair and his widowed mother oceu- | light could be seen from either home, though a 
pied a cottage and garden on Mrs. Margery’s land, | cold, clear night, such as often comes in the Scot- 
and were of course bound to do her suit and ser- | tish October, had fallen for some two hours. The 
vice. Like Allison Craig, they had seen better , harvest moon was high and bright. So were the 
days, Christie’s father having tilled a farm which hopes of the farmers, for the spring had been late, 
was his own by purchase, on the skirts of the | the summer chilly, and half the crop, even in the 
Boroughmuir. Unluckily it also bordered on cer- | south country, remained ungathered. The day had 
tain lands belonging to the convent of the gray | been fair, but no work could be done in field or 














friars in Edinburgh. Christie Sinclair, senior, had | 
not led a regular life, but in his last sickness, | 
which happened to be a brain fever, the brethren | 
were remarkably attentive; they even took upon 
themselves the arrangement of his funeral, and 
gave him a grave in their own cemetery. On the | 
following day the convent’s advocate proved an 
assignment of farmhouse and stock to found a 
chantry for the repose of his soul in the grey friars 
chapel, and his wife, then a woman in middle age, 
with her son, scarcely seventeen, had no resource 
but to become retainers of Mrs. Margery. From 
that time widow Sinclair, by nature a meek, indus- 
trious woman, had made herself useful about house 
and dairy, while her son, by good service in barn 
and field, gradually rose above shepherd, thrasher, 
and ploughman, to the aforesaid high place in 
Willy’s confidence, and even Mrs. Margery ac- 
knowledged that he was a careful young man. 

Careful was the dame’s highest form of enco- 
mium, and often was it bestowed on Allison also ; 
for amid her worldliness, Mrs. Margery was kind 
after her own fashion. She had indeed latterly 
begun to admit the young people’s unadvanced 
claim of kindred, and to hint that at some inde- 
finite time they might be the better of her good- 
will. Christie and Allison were no relations ; each 
had descended from a different side of Mrs. Max- 
well’s house, but they were known to be very good 
friends. The one’s prospects had suffered by the 
barbarism, and the other’s by the superstition of 
their times; but both had learned lessons of early 
prudence from these misfortunes, and were content 
to work honestly and cheerfully in the way which 
Providence assigned, till their united savings 
should enable them to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of humble housekeeping. This small secret 
was known to the whole farm, including widow 
Sinclair, between whom and Allison there had 
grown a confidential friendship, cemented by many 
a winter’s spinning together of the flax, which 
once more began to occupy Mrs. Margery’s mind. 
One evening, towards the close of autumn, the 
household had assembled as usual round the hearth 
to hear David, who had just arrived with his book, 
read a chapter before supper. 

In those days the whole land wore a different 
aspect, and so did the old farmhouse. The second 





farm-yard, It was sacred to saint Chad, and the 
clergy had grown particularly strict, since traces 
of what they called the German heresy began to 
appear in the land. 











Nevertheless, in Mrs. Margery’s mansion work | 


went quietly on. It was her opinion that the 
saints’ days came too often; and now the shep- 
herd and his wife, the widow and her son, together 
with all Mrs. Margery’s dependants, even to the 
herd lad, filled the great kitchen, whose vaulted 
ceiling and ample fireplace bore some resemblance 
to a castle-hall. 


rushes to tie up the corn. The women spun and 
carded. In the place of honour, namely, the stone 
seat within the chimney, sat David, his spare but 
once powerful frame, and mild though strongly- 
marked face, bending over the well-worn manu- 
script by the blaze of logwood and green-ash, 
which lighted up the kitchen. It was the 
parable of the sower which David read slowly and 
distinctly, with many a brief and explanatory re- 
mark between the verses. Opposite sat Willy 
Maxwell, busily repairing his plough harness 
(rude tackling would any modern farmer esteem 
it); but as the friar read, Willy’s hands forgot their 
cunning, Christie Sinclair paused in fastening his 
flail, the widow’s thread passed more slowly 
through her fingers, and even Allison looked for- 
getful of her spinning. It was not so with the 
keen-eyed dame. Her hand never slackened on 
the flax, but displeasure gathered on her brow as 
she observed these signs of relaxing industry, and 
the reading was interrupted with a sudden order 
to put on the porridge pot, when the outer door, 
which by extraordinary oversight had been left 
unbarred, was opened without ceremony, and a 
sturdy friar, with wallet, staff, and the wonted 
benediction, stood before her. 

Mrs. Margery felt there was no chance of the 
house getting quit of him for that night with any 
show of propriety, and the friar must get share of 
the porridge ; but she lost no time in demanding of 
her unwelcome visitor what he wanted. 

Brother Nigel, as he was named, was no 
stranger to the dame’s exclusive policy regarding 
his order. He wore the cord and cowl of saint 
Francis, and had walked the Lothians many a 





Nobody there was idle. The | 
men mended farm tools, and made bands of tough | 
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year, not in David’s fashion, but vending relics 
and scandalizing the Dominicans; sometimes 
getting embroiled with the regular clergy by 
cheaper absolutions or more popular sermons, and 
sometimes doing them service by frightening re- 
fractory parishioners into their measures. On the 
present occasion the friar was bound on some such 
errand for father Giles. That worthy pastor hav- 
ing determined to increase his demands on Max- 
well farm at the coming Martinmas, had employed 
brother Nigel to prepare his way, and the friar 
undertook the business, not without hopes of ob- 
taining for himself the freedom of so rich a farm- 
house. He therefore answered humbly :— 

“Even to ask rest and refreshment for a poor 
benighted friar, in your hospitable house, good 
mistress.” 

“ Weel, ye may bide,” said Mrs. Margery, with 
anything but welcome in her looks. “An it’s a 
wonder to me, Allison Craig,” she continued, turn- 
ing fiercely on the over-attentive girl, “ that. you 
didna bar the door to keep out runagates.” 

Allison made an humble apology; for all such 
trusty matters were confided to her, and she had 
forgotten the door that night. 

“There’s a great miracle happened in the west 
country,” said the evidently prepared friar, taking 
a seat. 

“Ou aye,” said Mrs. Margery, “there’s aye 
miracles happening there!” But, nothing abashed, 
brother Nigel proceeded to relate his story of a 
wicked farmer in the west who worked on saints’ 
days, never went to mass or confession, and re- 
fused to pay the priest his dues, for which, after 
much endurance and many admonitions, the holy 
father excommunicated him ; when, wonderful to 
hear, such multitudes of crows fell on his fields, 
that they utterly consumed his corn, and, as he 
attempted to drive them off, devoured the sinner 
himself. With such tales brother Nigel’s order 
had been accustomed at once to terrify and amuse 
the populace, in periods of slow communication 
and general ignorance. At the time of which 
we speak, the west country was, for all the pur- 
poses of life and knowledge, as far from Mid-Lo- 
thian as the banks of the Wolga are at present. 
Light, however, had broken in on the popular 
mind. The smile of incredulity passed from face 
to face of the friar’s audience, and the herd lad 
langhed outright. The friar was preparing a 
sharp rebuke for his delinquency, when David, who 
had listened quietly with his book in hand, said, 
“Brother Nigel, what voucher hast thou for that 
tale P? Methinks it requires a good one.” 

“T heard it but yesterday,” said Nigel, “ from 


one who travelled post, being the archbishop of | 


Glasgow’s messenger to my lord the cardinal Bea- 
ton at Saint Andrews.” 

“ Archbishops’ messengers should be worthy of 
credit,” replied David; “ but when men tell such 
tales it is hard to believe them. Brother, were it 
not wiser for us who wear the cord and cowl to 
tell the people of Christ’s miracles, whereof they 
know little, and his commands, whereof they are 
lamentably ignorant ?” 





whose own credit was so rapidly declining; and 
Nigel answered sneeringly— 

“ We are not all scholars like you, brother, who 
carry books in your wallet, and read brave ro- 
mances to yourself in Greek and Latin.” 

“Your pardon, brother,” said David, smiling 
faintly ; “ my day of romance is long over ; but this 
book in mine hand contains a more glorious his- 
tory, which is also the surest verity. It is even 


| the four Gospels rendered into the vulgar tongue 


of our country ; and with your leave I will read 
out the parable: ‘Behold, a sower went forth to 
sow.’ That was the first portion of this blessed 
book that ever met mine eyes. When I was sore 
wounded at the storming of Rome by the Black- 
bands, under Bourbon, a comrade, who died by my 
side in the banquet hall of the Orsini palace 
(which they made our hospital), left me as his last 
legacy the New Testament in Latin. We had 
been together in tent and field, but I knew no- 
thing of the man’s life, but that he had once been 
a student in Wirtemburg. I also had been in- 
tended for the church in the prosperous days of 
our house, and got learning enough to read the 
book ; but the goodness I found in it made me 
quit the woful trade of war, and at last leave be- 
hind college and convent, to read the same by the 
firesides of the Lothians.” 

“Ye have took up the best work that ever was 
done in Scotland,” said Willy Maxwell, with un- 
wonted energy. “ Gif the priests and friars would 
give us more of God’s word, and less of their ain 
inventions, the country would be better and wiser 
this day.” 

Brother Nigel had not anticipated this state of 
matters. In common with most of the clerical 
orders, he imagined that the severe edicts and 
terrible examples made by cardinal Beaton, since 
his eminence was constituted the pope’s legate, 
had silenced the spirit of inquiry throughout 
the kingdom. He knew, however, that the cardi- 
nal’s last decree pronounced it full proof of heresy 


| for any man to have in his possession a copy of 


the Gospels in the vulgar tongue ; and having dis- 
covered what David read to the people, the friar 
resolved that he should not long controvert mira- 
cles, or trouble the peace of his order. Accord- 
ingly, he allowed the reading to proceed in civil 
silence, heard David’s brief explanations, partook 
of Mrs. Margery’s porridge, and slept comfortably 


| on one of the sacks of straw, which, being heaped 


up in a recess of the thick wall by day, were at 
the hour of rest spread round the still warm 
hearth for the accommodation of the men-servants 
and travellers of humble pretensions. Brother 
Nigel took that opportunity to remark, that David 
used neither rosary nor crucifix at his prayers ; but 
he was early on his way next morning, and David 
had not left the farmhouse an hour when a band of 
pikemen in the service of the bishop of Edinburgh 
were at its door inquiring for him. 


Tue faithful servants of God may be assured that he 


will not cast them off in old age, nor forsake them when 
their strength fails them. He isa master that doth not 
cast off old servants. 


Most of the friars knew David, but they did not 
like him. His strict and serious life, his reputed 


| learning, and the respect the peasantry entertained | 4 man may sometimes do avery good work with one 
| 
} 


for him, gave offence to the mendicant brothers, | good word. 
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INCIDENTS OF IRISH RAILWAY 
SCENERY. 


THE POET SPENSER. 


Tux tourist who is borne along the beautiful line 
of railway now open from Dublin to Cork and Kil- 
larney, would find his appreciation of the varied 
scenery through which he passes considerably en- 
hanced were he acquainted with the circumstances 
of local interest which very frequently belong 
to it. 

We do not at all mean that for such purpose he 
should make himself familiar with the traditionary | 
relics of remoter Irish history, around which there 
hangs so much of vagueness and uncertainty ; nor | 
yet that he should learn by heart the often unin- 
teresting and inaccurate information of the guide- 
books. But there are associations and incidents, 
some ancient, others of more modern date, which 
the best of guide-books unavoidably pass over with 
but little mention, or concerning which they are 
altogether silent—the details of which are usually | 
known and remembered but by the more immediate | 
inhabitants of a district; and yet a knowledge of 
which would give to many aspot—in some instances 
bleak and desolate, in others rich and picturesque, 
as it rises up and fades from before him with the 
shifting rapidity of a panorama—a present interest 
in the eyes of the traveller, and a place in his after 
recollections, of which he would not willingly have | 
it deprived. A few of such, supplied by one who 
has been familiar with them from childhood, may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

From the immediate neighbourhood of the But- 
tevant station on the Great Southern and Western 
Railway—the next station on that line to the Kil- 
larney Junction at Mallow—the attention of the 
traveller can scarcely fail to be attracted towards 
the long mountain range which runs eastward of 
the railway, close to which it terminates, or rather 
subsides into low cultivated hills, while it loses it- 
self far away in the dusky magnificence of the 
higher Galtees. The picturesque and varied out- 
line of these latter mountains (provided the atmo- 
sphere be clear) has been, for the preceding thirty 
miles, especially at the Knocklong station—if he 
be a down passenger from Dublin, and a lover of | 
mountain scenery—the object of his particular ad- 
miration. Close at the base of the nearer portion 
of this range, just where it begins to rise into 
somewhat of mountain dignity, he may catch a | 
passing glimpse of a ruined tower, with an aspect 
of more than ordinary solitude and desolation. 
He has met with many a “ chiefless castle” on his 
way, and this one being rather remote from 
the immediate line—about a mile or a mile and 
a half distant—and, unless looked for, not very 
easily, or for more than a few moments discern- 











ible, is likely to pass unnoticed. But let it not 
be so. The “farewell” which it breathes is 
less “stern” and more mournful; the interest ' 
which attaches to it, and to the scenery around it, | 
is of another character than that belonging to the | 
mouldering fortresses of feudal strength and | 

rowess long since passed away. It is Kilcolman! | 

n a small chamber of it, still accessible by a) 
crumbling stairway, but roofless now, and tenanted | 
but by the owl and the raven, did Spenser write | 


| productions. 
| sionately attached to the beautiful daughter of a 


his “ Faery Queen.” The river Awbeg, which 
glances like a gleam of silver in the distant sun- 
shine through the plain before it, and which passes 
through the adjacent town of Buttevant,is Spenser's 


“ Mulla mine, whose waves I whilome taught to weep.” 


The guardian mountains at the base of which it 
stands, and whose dark shadows lend an air of still 
drearier solitude to its decay, are Spenser’s 
* Mountains of the Mole.” The loftiest of the 
dusky summits in the distance is his “ Arlo Hill,” 
now Galteemore, whose cloud-capt pinnacle looks 
down into the wild glen or pass of Aherlow, be- 
tween the counties of Limerick and Tipperary. 


| Amidst these mountains he was wont to hear the 


wild sound of the nightly horn, the gathering 
summons of the Irish insurgents, to which their 
echoes have been familiar within the memory of 
many still-living inhabitants of the district, and to 
which he alludes in the opening of his twelfth 
canto :— 
* Then, when as cheerless night so covered had 
Fair heaven with an universal cloud, 
That every wight, dismay’d with darkness sad, 
In silence and in sleep themselves did shroud, 
She heard a thrilling trumpet sound aloud.” 
The plain around and in front of Kilcolman, 

fringed with the rich woods of the beautiful de- 
mesne of Doneraile, and purchased by the ancestor 
of the present viscount of that name from John 
Spenser, the son of the poet, is his “ Armulla 
Dale.” And through a narrow window, looking 
southward of that lonely tower, did the summer 
sunshine stream full oft upon him, as, with a pen 


dipped in undying light, he wrote the noble poem | 





that shall last (if the world lasts) long after the | 


rude hand of time shall have levelled Kilcolman’s 
lowest stone with the low-lying sod around it, and 
shall be admired by every true lover of poetry as 
long as the proud crest of Galteemore shall conti- 
nue to change from gold to purple in the glory of 
that setting sun! Here, too, it was that, while en- 
gaged in the composition of his poem, he received a 
visit from the celebrated sir Walter Raleigh, who, 
upon the perusal of the first three books, was so 
delighted that he urged the gifted author to lose 
no time in presenting them to the world. Spenser 
accordingly accompanied his illustrious friend to 
London, and the three first books of the “ Faery 
Queen” were printed in 1590. The poem was 
read and highly applauded by queen Elizabeth, to 
whom he was introduced by Raleigh, and who ap- 
pointed him poet laureate. The atmosphere of a 
court, however, does not appear to have proved 
more congenial to the recluse of Kilcolman than it 
usually does to the votaries of the muse. He soon 
returned to his mountain home, where he sojourned 
for many years, completing the “ Faery Queen,” 
and giving birth to other well-known and admired 
During this period he became pas- 


Cork merchant, whom he married, and with whom 
he passed some few years of uninterrupted domes- 
tic felicity, heightened by the addition to his joys 
of three fair children. When, however, was 
earthly happiness otherwise than shortlived ? The 
rebellion of Tyrone broke out. A ‘reign of ter- 
ror’ pervaded the wild district in which Spenser 
dwelt. His castle was attacked, and he and his 
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family were constrained to fly with such precipita- 
tion that their youngest infant was left behind. 
The parents, it would seem, fatally imagined that 
innocence and helplessness would protect their 
babe, and that they had best consulted for its 
safety by leaving directions that it should follow 
them upon the succeeding day by a mode of tra- 
velling better suited to its tender years. The 
result, however, proved most calamitous. The 
castle was plundered and burned, and the hapless 
infant perished in the flames. 

Spenser never recovered from the severity of this 
blow. His health sunk rapidly, and he died in 
January, 1598, in King Street, London, five years 
after his flight from the cruel land of his adoption, 
at the early age of forty-five. 

It would appear that penury, as well as disease 
and mental suffering, were the sad attendants upon 
his dying bed; that around it, however, one ‘ mi- 
nistering angel’ hovered in the shape of his beau- 
tiful and affectionate wife; and further that, as 
has happened in more than one instance, both be- 
fore and since, those who gave him but hollow 
flatteries while living, and who stood aloof altoge- 
ther from his bed of death, vied with each other to 
heap empty honours upon his regardless sepulchre. 
He was buried next to Chaucer in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Surely if the sight of Benvenue and Benledi— 
the consciousness that we are looking upon scenes 
which were dear to the heart and irradiated by the 
genius of the ‘ mighty minstrel’ of Scotland—can 
fill our minds with enthusiastic emotion, the coun- 
try of him whom sir Walter Scott has spoken of as 
“my master, Spenser ”’—the ruined home in which 
he dwelt—the unchanged mountains and unfail- 
ing streams from which his genius daily drew its 
lofty imaginings, and around which still lingers the 
melody of his matchless song—ought to awaken at 
least equal feelings of refined and exalted enjoy- 
ment. That, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, they produce no such effect—that Spenser’s 
“haunted” region should thus daily meet the eyes 
of multitudes who know not, or who care not to 
know that it is his—that the scene before them has 
been traced in glowing colours upon the map of 


“ Faery land ” which a master spirit has limned and | 


has transmitted to posterity—what, after all, does 
this prove? What but the vanity and the transi- 
toriness of that species of earthly fame, which its 
possessors are fondly apt to look upon as the most 
enduring ; and the emphatic truth with which the 
Christian, striving after the only real immortality, 
may affirm of the aspirant for the laurel of the bard 
no less than for the palm of the victor, “ Now they 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
corruptible !” 





THE DEADLY ART OF WAR. 
NO. Il. 
Iy our preceding article we described the artillery 
of the ancients, and, passing on to the discovery of 
gunpowder and cannons, we showed the difficulties 
under which our ancestors laboured; how they 
sometimes had recourse to the rudest tubular con- 
trivances for want of regular guns; how a great 
advance was thought to have been made when 
some engineer, clever in his century, bethought 
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himself of joining iron bars into a cylinder by 
means of iron hoops; and how, at a later period, 
the summit of perfection was considered to have 
been arrived at when guns were cast in one piece, 
the central bore being made at the time of casting. 
In the reign of Henry vir this latter plan was 
followed in England. How long a period before 
that reign it had been adopted we are not in a con- 
dition to know ; but at the time we speak of can- 
nons made in this way were very creditably turned 
out of hand. If the reader will give himself the 
trouble to examine the ancient guns preserved near 
the Woolwich rotunda or military museum, he will 
see a cannon of this epoch. The piece of ordnance, 
we believe, was a thirty-two pounder: such was 
our impression, arrived at after some little atten- 
tion, but we could get no certain intelligence. 
Casually viewed, this gun seems all that could be 
desired. Its exterior is beautifully finished, and, 
with the exception of its being a little more thin 
and delicate than our modern cannons, it does not 
seem to differ from themin any important particular. 

At present, and for a long time past, the central 
bore of cannons has been produced by drilling, the 
original casting having been solid; thus a greater 
amount of homogeneity is secured, and the bore is 
rendered more smooth and regular. To this end 
there is also another provision. Not: only is the 
gun cast solid, but considerably longer than it is 
intended to remain, a sufficient portion of the upper 
extremity of the casting being finally cut away to 
yield a gun of the desired proportions. Now the 
reader will easily recognise that the portion of 
metal thus removed is likely to be the weakest 
portion, owing to the presence of air-bubbles gene- 
rated on pouring the fused metal into the mould ; 
for whatever the nature of a liquid may be, bubbles 
are generated when that fluid is poured from one 
vessel to another, and those bubbles necessarily 
find their way to the top or upper portion of the 
liquid mass. 

As to the metal of which cannons are made, it is 
either cast-iron or bronze of peculiar kind, termed 
gun-metal, and sometimes, though improperly, 
“brass.” Generally speaking, cast-iron is em- 
ployed for the manufacture of heavy, and bronze 
for the manufacture of light artillery. Thus, field- 
pieces are usually made of bronze, whilst garrison, 
ship, and battering guns have for their material 
cast-iron. Formerly, cannon of the very largest 
dimensions were made of bronze, chiefly on account 
of the greater facility of fusing this material; but, 
independently of the greater expense of material, 
the disadvantages are grave and various. In the 
first place, the metal is so soft that the rapid 
friction of cast-iron shot scratches and destroys it ; 
then the mouths of such guns are liable to drop 
after considerable service ; and, worse than all, the 
vents or touch-holes rapidly burn to an inconveni- 
ent size. Asa material for light field guns, bronze 
presents the very advantageous condition of light- 
ness combined with strength, and this condition is, 
for the peculiar service in question, paramount to 
all others. In some cases this lightness would be 
positively disadvantageous, by not affording sufii- 
cient check to recoil at the moment of firing. At 
sea, for example, it is especially desirable to diminish 
this recoil, which would, if not held within bounds, 
render the cannons totally unmanageable. 
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We have hitherto treated of great guns in the 
aggregate: it is time for us now to specify the 
peculiar kinds or classes into which they are divided. 
In the earlier epochs of modern artillery, great 
guns admitted of classification into mortars and 
long guns, the latter being distinguished by nu- 
merous fanciful appellations, such as sakers, falcons, 
falconets, etc., according to size and other circum- 
stances. Then followed the more rational basis of 
distinction at present adopted, namely, the weight 
of the ball; and hence we hear of six, twelve, 
twenty-four, thirty-two pounders, and so forth. 
This principle of designation, however, was never 
adonted for shell-throwing guns, of which mortars 
anc howitzers are the most ancient. The size of 
these is referred to inches of diameter. Thus, for 
example, we have thirteen-inch mortars, or mortars 
capable of propelling a shell thirteen inches in 
diameter, being the largest projectile employed in 
our service, ten-inch howitzers, and so on. Until 
within the last thirty years, there was a very well- 
marked distinction between shell-throwing and 
shot-throwing artillery ; but since the period in 
question a new system, that of General Paixham 
has been developed, in accordance with which shells 
are now projected from long guns denominated 
after their inventor, “ Paixham guns.” This 
form of ordnance will hereafter come under our 
consideration. 

Before describing the points in which mortars, 
howitzers, carronades, Paixhams, and ordinary 
cannon differ from each other, it will facilitate a 
comprehension of the subject of artillery in general 


if we regard cannons under their broadest aspect, | 


namely, as being so many metal tubes capable of 
withstanding the force of explodiig gunpowder, 
and of launching forth projectiles. This view of 
the subject being adopted, we shall be enabled to 
commence with artillery projectiles rather than with 
artillery—a plan which, however seemingly retro- 
grade, is attended with a certain convenience. The 
siinple application of gunpowder to artillery pur- 
poses consists in its employment to project solid 
missiles, now made of cast-iron exclusively, but 
formerly of stone. As regards the shape of the 
projectiles, numerous experiments have been made 


with the result of demonstrating that the spherical 


form is best, susceptible of flight the most correct, 
and penetration the most considerable ; accordingly, 
so far as great guns are concerned, a sphere or 
globe is the form adopted for ali solid and most 
hollow projectiles. Canister-shot is cylindrical, and 





GRAPE AND PINE-APPLE SHOT, 


grape-shot resembles a bunch of the fruit from 
which its appellation is derived ; but all other kinds 


| of projectile shot from modern great guns are 
spherical. Particular stress must here be laid on 
the fact that our remarks apply exclusively to 
great guns, not by any means to small arms, the 
greatest improvements connected with the practice 
of which depend on the adoption of conical pro- 
jectiles. 

A common round iron shot appears at first sight 
so very simple an affair, that there exists no scope 
for developing its powers or sphere of application ; 
but the ingenious expedient of heating them red 
hot, and firing them in this condition from guns, is 
a terrific expansion of their destructive agencies, 
Perhaps, taken all in all, no form of modern pro- 
jectile, not even any of the varieties of the shell, 
possesses general devastating powers equal to those 
of red-hot shot. Toa casual thinker, the idea of 
a red-hot ball of iron rammed down in near pro- 


to the artillerymen. Practically, however, there is 
no danger to be apprehended from this cause. The 
charge of powder is, as usual, confined in a flannel 
sheathing, and two thick waddings of hemp being 
interposed between the powder and the shot, one 
wad dry, the other wet, there is no longer any fear 
of accidental explosion. ‘ 

The employment, however, of red-hot balls is 
attended with manipulative difficulties. We need 
not indicate the impossibility of touching them 
with the hands. They must be laid hold of with 
tongs, at a considerable mechanical disadvantage— 
a circumstance which renders it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to use red-hot shot heavier than thirty-two 
pounds. Nevertheless, this is sometimes done ; for 


were fired from some of our largest pieces of ord- 
nance, we believe from eight-inch shell guns. 





PYRAMID OF ROUND SHOT. 


Round shot are doubtless very terrible projectiles. 
For accomplishing long ranges, for penetrating 
ships, demolishing walls, or striking down ranks 
of men at long distances, nothing is like them; 
but it requires no particular acquaintance with 
artillery practice to see that, under certain circum- 
stances, many little shot would be much more effi- 
cacious than one large one: thus, at moderate dis- 
tances, and against bodies of men, round shot are 
not employed; they are discarded in favour of 
other missiles, which we may popularly denominate 
the refinements of projectile warfare. The chief 





pinquity to gunpowder, suggests notions of danger | 


instance, it was done at Odessa, where red-hot shot || 
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of these are grape and canister-shot, and several va- 
rieties of shells, amongst which bomb and howitzer- 
shells, shrapnell-shells, also denominated sphe- 
rical case-shot,’’ and moorsom-shells are the chief. 
Of all these, grape and canister-shot are the most 
simple in their construction, for which reason they 
shall first be described. A grape-shot is aptly 
designated from its close resemblance to a bunch 
of grapes. This destructive missile is formed of a 
certain number of small iron bullets, either tied by 
means of canvass round a central iron spindle, or 
secured in that position by means of several per- 
forated layers of iron plates. Whichever the form 
of construction adopted, the intention is in either 
case the same, namely, that the compound projectile 
shall be shattered by the first explosion, and its 
component parts fly asunder in a desolating shower 
of iron, bearing down with resistless force all living 
objects in its way. For this purpose it is terribly 
efficient ; but the conditions of its formation are in- 
compatible with any degree of efficiency against 
stone walls, or even against thick timbers. The 
sole use of grape-shot is to destroy animal life, 
and cut up sails and rigging; it is not effective at 
distances much further than four hundred yards. 
Canister-shot, although differing from grape-shot 
in construction, resembles the latter in general 
effects. If the reader has ever seen, as he no doubt 
has, one of the tin cases in which fresh meats are 
preserved, he will have seen the exact external 
representation of a canister-shot. The sole differ- 
ence between the construction of the two is this: 
that whereas preserved meat canisters contain 
dainty provisions, shot canisters are filled with 
hard unpalatable iron balls. The effect of dis- 
charge on canister-shot is equivalent to the same 
result on grape; that is to say, the numerous 
bullets escaping rush forward with desolating 
speed, scattering death and destruction to the end 
of their course. At the present time the only 
forms of compound projectiles used in our service 
(always excluding shells and rockets) are grape 
and canister-shot. Formerly the varieties were 





far more numerous: thus we had chain-shot and | 





CHAIN-SHOT. 


bar-shot, cylindrical shot, pine-apple shot, and, in 
short, varieties too numerous to mention. All 





CARTOUCHES. 


these have, for various reasons, gone out of use, 
until (with the exception of the shell tribe, pre- 
sently to be mentioned) only grape and canister- 
shot remain. : 

Applying ourselves now to the subject of shells, 
let us first describe their generic characteristics. A 


shell, then, may be denominated a hollow shot, | 
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filled, or partially filled, with gunpowder, and fur- 
nished with a contrivance denominated a fuaée, by 
means of which the central charge of gunpowder 
can be ignited at the expiration of any given num- 
ber of seconds. The missile thus described is g 
shell in its simplest form; and having been for a 
long time subsequent to its discovery shot out of 
mortars or bombs exclusively, it is commonly de- 
nominated a “bomb-shell.” Subsequently the 





lesser varieties of these shells were shot out ofa 
variety of ordnance termed the “ howitzer,” which 
may be popularly described as a compromise be- 
tween the ordinary long cannon and the mortar. 








HOWITZER. 


Probably our readers may have seen both mortars 
and howitzers; if not, a few remarks will suffice to 
convey a general notion of each. A mortar is a 
short and very strong piece of ordnance, not capable 
of elevation and depression like an ordinary can- 
non, but permanently fixed on a bed at an angle of 
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forty-five degrees—the elevation at which a pro- 
jectile has the longest range—or, in other words, 
the elevation at which it can be hurled the farthest. 
From this arrangement it follows that the length 
of trajectory range a shell is intended to describe 
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must be regulated by the charge of gunpowder | 
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employed for loading the mortar ; and it will be 
seen that the shell is intended to drop down upon 
the mark designed to be hit. Now such a shell is, 
as we have described, filled with gunpowder through 
an aperture of this kind left on purpose, and into this 
hole is screwed or driven a wooden or metallic tube 
tightly filled with a slow-burning gunpowder, and to 
which tubular appendage the term fusee is applied. 
Thus it will be apparent that, supposing a tubular 
appendage to be fixed, as we have described, to a 
charged shell, and the external end of the fusee ig- 
nited, the fire will gradually pass through the whole 
length, and in a very short time communicate with 
the gunpowder with which the shell is charged. 
It is evident, moreover, that, supposing the ingre- 
dients of the fusee to be of similar composition 
throughout, and that they are rammed with an 
equal degree of tightness, then, under these cir- 
cumstances, definite lengths of the fusee will corres- 
pond with definite periods of combustion ; conse- 
quently, if an artilleryman could know exactly the 
number of seconds a shell would take in arriving 
at any object, he could arrange matters so, by 
varying the effective length of his fusee, that the 
shell should explode exactly at the instant of 
reaching the object aimed at. Theoretically, then, 
the mgnagement of bomb and howitzer-shells is a 
very simple matter, but in practice many difficul- 
ties present themselves. The nature of these diffi- 
culties the reader will not fail to a Some 


of them have reference to errors of calculation in ! 


estimating distances, others to the inequalities of 
combustive velocity in the fusee. We have not yet 
intimated by what means the fusee is ignited. In 
the infancy of shell practice, fire was applied to it 





just before discharging the gun. Practice, however, 
in time demonstrated the uselessness of such a dan- 
gerous act, the flash of the gun itself being suffi- 
cient. At present, therefore, the ignition of fusees 
is left to chance, and necessarily so indeed when- 
ever shells are fired, as is now the practice, from | 
long guns. 

The missile we have been describing is the shell | 
in its simplest condition, and for particular uses a- 
very terrible weapon it is. Its chief use is in the | 
demolition of towns and fortresses; but against | 
bodies of men the shrapnell shell, or spherical case | 
shot, is far more effectual. That variety we shall | 
now describe. 

The common shell is merely filled with gunpow- | 
der, as we have seen, and its destructive effects de- | 
pend on two causes—combustive destruction result- 
ing from the central charge of gunpowder, or pro- | 
jectile destruction resulting from the dispersion of , 
portions of the shell ou bursting. 

Now, as against troops, it is the latter destruc- 











| in the history of projectiles. 


shrapnell shell is very thin, and the fusee is made 
with remarkable accuracy, but in all essential re- 
spects the only difference between a shrapnell shell 
and a common shell is that the former contains 
bullets, whereas the latter does not. 

Reflecting on the construction of this terrible 
missile, the reader will easily understand what we 
mean when stating that the shrapnell shell is 
a sort of far-shooting canister-shot. The lat- 
ter, we have already seen, begins to scatter im- 
mediately on being discharged from the gun; but 
the scattering effects of the shrapnell shell only 
begin from the instant when the fusee has ignited 
the central charge of powder; hence, whilst canis- 
ter and grape-shot are scarcely effectual beyond 
400 yards, spherical case-shot display their full 
vigour at more than four times that distance. Sir 
Howard Douglas, in his treatise on naval gunnery, 
mentions an instance of the terrible effects pro- 
duced by one of these shells at a distance of 1400 
yards. It was as follows :—During the Peninsu- 
lar war, whilst our troops at Elvira were opposed 
to the French, one of the enemy’s guns was brought 
into a position very destructive to ourselves. To 
take or disable this gun became most desirable. 
Accordingly, recourse was had to the missile, at 
that time not long discovered, the shrapnell shell. 
One having been fired, it took most deadly effect, 
killing no less than eleven men, and thus totally 
disabling the gun. The shrapnell shell having 
been an English discovery, was long exclusively 
employed by us. That exclusiveness is, however, 
no longer maintained : all civilized and many half- 
civilized nations, we believe, now construct these 
terrible agents of destruction. 

As the space which we can afford to this subject 
on the present occasion draws to a close, it may be 
well to conclude this article at once. The point at 
which we have arrived corresponds with an epoch 
We have described 
every variety of cannon-shot employed up to the 
termination of the wars consequent on the great 
French revolution. Since that period the ingenuity 
of man has added largely to the terrors and re- 
sources of war. Since then, the employment of 
shells has been largely extended by General Paix- 
ham and others. Since then, too, small arm sphe- 
rical bullets have been discarded in favour of coni- 
cal projectiles, by which substitution the effective 
range of small arms has been increased tenfold. 
Since, then, also, we have had the discoveries of 
Minie and Deloigne, both having relation to im- 
provements in rifle guns; the elaborate refine- 
ments of the Prussian needle-gun, or ziindnadel 
goluehr; and the repeating fire-arms of Colt and 
Adams. Lastly, Mr. Hale has solved the problem of 





tive agency which tells, the mere incendiary qua- | making the war-rocket fly without a stick; the 
lity of the shell not counting for muc’:; hence the French have invented their asphyxiating bullets ; 
destruction will be in direct ratio to the number of and Captain Moorsom has added new terrors to the 
fragments generated by the splitting of the shell | already terrible shell. A few of these terror-in- 
at the instant of bursting. Taking advantage of  spiring novelties we shall discuss in our next 
this fact, Colonel Shrapnell constructed his cele- | article. 
brated shell, which» may be thus described :—Let | ; 
the reader picture to himself a common shell, not | Tat onan lives long \ ae who has done his work 
reed ie le gate Age agate yr abe annese that will a seen to the duties they have neg- 
of gunpowder and musket balls, and he will have lected, cannot expect to return to the comforts they-have 
a complete notion of what is meant by a shrapnell j,.)’ 

shell, or spherical case shot. True, there are afew | We cannot expect too little from man, nor too much 


minor peculiarities not yet adverted to. Thus, the , from God. 
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A NATURALIST’S GLANCE AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S FISH HOUSE. . 
SECOND PAPER. 

Waar a rich cistern is this opposite which we are 
now standing! How crowded with living beings 
—fishes, crustacea, mollusca, and zoophytes! Here 
are submarine rocks and grottoes, arches, caverns, 
and recesses, all festooned with trailing fronds of 
seaweed, streaming in long Jax masses; with 
waving feathery zoophytes, exquisitely light and 
graceful ; with corallines, emulating the moss in 
tufted branches; with specimens of the myriad- 
celled flustra, and with other forms of polype- 
bearing corals. Let us gaze awhile on the towt- 
ensemble. Whata strange romantic picture it is of 
the depths of the sea, called up, as it were, by the 
potent wand of a magician, to bewilder our senses 
and half persuade us that we are really in the calm 
profound, surveying all around us; as a traveller 
resting in some rocky dell (such as we have seen 
in the Peak, where every ledge, every fissure, every 
tiny nook of the overhanging precipice, is the rest- 
ing-place of rare shrubs and curious ferns, soften- 
ing the asperities of the jutting crags) surveys the 
whole scene, with a single glance, and then watches 
the birds as they dash athwart the glen, or plunge 
with a whistling scream into the gloomy pine-wood 
far above! 


What the birds are in the dell or ravine of the | They are small fishes undoubtedly. See, they 
land, that are the fishes in the dell of the ocean; | leave the rocks and swim about, threading the 
only that in numbers the latter are almost incal- | mazes of the seaweed and coralline, upon the 


culably paramount. Let us fancy ourselves in a 
submarine Mousall Dale, or under the long line of 
castellated rocks walling in the duke’s ride at 
Buxton, where the rapid Wye speeds its tortuous 
course; or in the celebrated Dove-dale, with the 
sea-water for our atmosphere; then how would 
our imagination be overwhelmed by the oppressive 
spectacle of life in numerical excess, beyond the 
grasp of our mental energies! Ie who visits this 
aquatic vivarium should have the poet’s soul and 
the painter’s eye; these glass cisterns should be 
to him a peopled scene of vales, glens, rocks, woods, 
and plains of vast extent; in fact, a tableau painted 
by some mighty master’s hand, and then trans- 
formed by a potent spell into the actuality of ex- 
istence. But we have gazed long enough; we 


must curb our imagination, sober down our tone | 
of thought, and commence a necessarily brief and | 


cursory analysis. 

The fish in these cisterns are always the first 
objects which strike our eye. We are accustomed 
to think fishes very stupid creatures; but were 
we to watch them, or rather, did they obtrude 
themselves upon our notice, as do the vertebrated 
animals of the land, we should perhaps be inclined 
to alter our opinion. It is true that the develop- 
ment of the brain is at a very low degree—at the 
lowest indeed; yet it often happens that where 
this is the case (and indeed in creatures which are 
destitute of a true brain, as bees, wasps, ants, 
spiders), that mysterious impulse which we call 
instinct displays its highest efficacy. 

Fishes greatly differ among themselves in habits 
and manners, as they do in form. Some few species 
are vegetable feeders; others prey upon their 
fellows; and others again, armed with strong 
crushing teeth, as the sea-breams (Sparide), feed 


| Their action is lizard-like, and they have little 


upon crabs and shell-fish, the hardest of which 
they easily crush by means of their powerful jaws, 
At Keeling Island, two species of sea-bream 
(Sparus), which inhabit the lagoon, feed exclu- 
sively on coral ; and shoals may be seen busy in 
the act of grazing, with their strong bony jaws, 
on the tops of the coral branches. On our coast, 
the wrasses, or rock-fishes (Labride), feed upon 
crabs and shell-fish, though they do not refuse a 
more tender diet. Those fishes are most beautiful 
in colour, but clumsy in figure, while their thick 
fleshy lips, and conspicuous conical sharp teeth, 
render their physiognomy somewhat repulsive. 
One of these fishes is now before our eyes, in the 
cistern. It is the ballan wrasse (Zabrus macu- 
latus), remarkable for its rich blue colouring, and 
the network of orange-red lines which ornament 
the sides of the head; but the species is subject to 
great variety of tint, tone, and marking. The ballan 
wrasse is found in various parts along the shores 
of Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall; it occurs 
also on our eastern coast; and a fine specimen 
from Berwick was sent to Mr. Yarrell. It frequents 
the deep gulleys among rocks, making its lair be- 
neath dense masses of the larger kinds of seaweed, 

Are those fishes or little lizards, which may be 
seen crawling along the surface of the rocks? 





fore-paws, which they use with great address. 


| branches of which they now and then settle like 
, birds. The- fore-paws of which they avail them- 
| selves so readily, are the ventral fins. They 
| appear to be young specimens of the smooth 
| shanny, or Pholis levis of Dr. Fleming, which, 
when full grown, seldom exceeds five inches in 
length. The following observations respecting 
this little fish are quoted by Mr. Yarrell from Mr. 
Couch :—* Destitute of a swimming-bladder, this 
fish is confined to the bottom, where it takes up 
its residence on a rock or stone, from which it 
rarely wanders far, and beneath which it seeks 
| shelter from ravenous fishes and birds; for cor- 
morants, with their long and sharp beaks, drag 
multitudes of them from these retreats and devour 
them. When the tide is receding, many of these 
fishes hide beneath the stones, or in pools, but the 
larger individuals quit the water, and, by the use 
of the ventral fins, creep into convenient holes, 
rarely more than one in each, and there, with the 
head downward, they wait for a few hours, until 
the return of the water restores them to liberty. 
If discovered or alarmed in these chambers, they 
retire by a backward motion to the bottom of the | 
cavity. These circumstances show that the shanny | 
is retentive of life ; in confirmation of which I have | 
known it continue lively after a confinement of 
thirty hours in a dry box ; notwithstanding which, 
it soon expires in fresh water.” To the accuracy | 
of these details we can bear our personal testimony, | 
having captured numbers in holes of the rocks 
left exposed by the ebb tide, near Margate. | 
The shanny is not the only fish that uses its 
ventral fins as fore-legs, and by their means creeps 
on shore. Certain fishes, principally Indian, pos- 
sess the power not only of creeping on the land, 
but even of ascending the stems of the bushes 
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amidst the marshes, or along the borders of the | 
rivers. We may here just mention the pannei-eri | 
In the | citement of hope and pleasure. 


of India and the Indian Archipelago. 
case of these fishes, the gills are so constructed as 
to retain water for many days’ service. The dis- 
tance to which the pannei-eri travels from the 
marsh or river, is very considerable. It is not 
only by means of the ventral fins that it makes 
progress; the spines which margin the gill- 
covers, and also arm the under fin, greatly assist 
the little wanderer, when, discontented with its 
aquatic home, it travels for pleasure or on matters 
of business. These spines act like those on a 
beard of barley, and every wriggle of the tail, and 
every push with the ventral fins, are thus most 
efliciently aided. Another fish of the same group 
(the labyrinth-gilled fishes of Cuvier) is the snake- 
head, of which there are several species. These 
land-creepers are very common in the rivers of 
India and China. In the former country, it is 
usual for the boatmen to keep them on deck for 
the sake of amusement; and children often divert 
themselves by making the poor prisoners creep 
along the ground. In China they are sold in the 
markets, and the larger kinds are cut up while yet 
alive, for distribution to purchasers. 

But we must not take up all our time in watch- 
ing the shannies. See! there are many other 
species of reef-haunters, where the fronds of long 
slimy seaweed afford them a snug retreat and 
abundance of provision. Look how the rockling 
winds along like an eel ; it also makes great use of 
its ventral fins, as it traverses the surface of a 
stone. These fishes are generally found in spots 
where the blenny is common; and, behold, we 
have actually two species of this group before us. 
One is the spotted gunnel, the other the viviparous 
blenny. In these fishes the ventral fins are very 
small, and the general contour is eel-like, as are 
also their actions; they dart rapidly about, when 
disturbed in any little pool among the rocks, and 
easily insinuate themselves into the narrowest 
crevices, in order to escape pursuit. When seized, 
they slip through the hand as promptly as does a 
little eel, the skin being abundantly lubricated 
with slime. Both these fishes are very tenacious 
of life, and suffer little inconvenience, though left 
uncovered by water for several hours. 

The viviparous blenny is remarkable from the 
circumstance of its bringing forth its young alive, 
which, from the moment of their birth, are able to 
shift for themselves. These little creatures are 
very transparent, and under a microscope admira- 
bly display the circulation of the blood. A female 
of this species, measuring fifteen inches in length, 
brought forth, under the notice of Mr. Neill, seve- 
ral.dozens of young, each measuring from four to 
five inches in length. A female of seven inches, 
obtained by Mr. Yarrell, on the Kentish coast, was 
replete with young fry of one inch and a half in 
length each. 

We may here observe, that several species of 
reef-haunting fishes make a sort of nest in bunches 
of pendent sea-weed, binding the fronds together 
by gelatinous threads ; in the middle of this are the 
eggs deposited, and in the defence of this “ pro- 
creant cradle” the fishes in question (one, the fif- 





immediate vicinity, and often hover over the de- 
positary, vibrating their fins as if under the ex- 
The agitation of 
the water (a current being thereby set up), tends 
to the most prompt and decided oxygenation of 
the spawn, and consequently to the quicker de- 
velopment of the young; hence, without such a 
design being entertained by the fish, it accom- 
plishes instinctively the most desirable object. 

But what is that long slender creature, some- 
times straight, sometimes bent angularly, and 
varying its flexure at pleasure—with a grotesque 
snout, as if it were carved by way of ornament, or 
intended as the figure-head of some heraldic non- 
descript? How leisurely it moves about; how 
strangely and how variously it contorts its long 
body ; and how curious are all its attitudes! It is 
the great pipe-fish, by no means uncommon on 
some parts of our coast, and yet one the history of 
which has only recently been rendered clear. It is 
indeed an extraordinary fish—as extraordinary in 
its habits and economy as it is in its appearance. 
Our observations allude to two British species, the 
great pipe-fish and the little-nosed pipe-fish. It is 
one of the former species which now attracts our 
attention; but perhaps some individuals of the 
second species may lie snugly hidden in one of the 
rifts or gullies of these glass-encased rocks and 
precipices. Mark the bright snake-like glance of 
its ever-open eye! how singularly the jaws are 
produced and modified so as to form a tube, at the 
end of which is a little turned-up mouth, adapted 
only for seizing minute worms, marine insect-crabs, 
and the eggs of other fishes! how beautifully are 
the sides of the long body, and of the graduated tail, 
protected by tessellated plates, constituting a 
“mailed harness,” yielding to every flexure; the 
tail is terminated by a delicate fan-like fin. Ener- 
getic fins for progressive movement are not needed 
by this tubular-snouted, mail-clad, contortive fish. 
Its mode of progression is in some degree snake- 
like, but not altogether so. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the fine specimen which now 
exhibits itself to our admiring gaze is not agitated 
by fear, is in no hurry to escape threatened danger, 
and is evidently on the look-out for some delicate 
morsel to tempt an appetite, perchance a trifle 
dulled by unwonted confinement. Alas, tha#t con- 
finement and the dull routine of parade should 
prove wearisome to the flesh, even from man to the 
pipe-fish ! 

But now for our story. I need not tell you, my 
intelligent companion, that there are such things 
as marsupial animals—that is, animals which carry 
their semi-developed young in a sort of pouch, 
which serves the latter for shelter, and places them 
in the way of obtaining due nutriment. In many 
bivalve molluses (two-valved shell-fish) the man- 
tle forms a sort of hood or pouch, in which the eggs 
are lodged and aérated until the birth of the young. 
Among quadrupeds also there is an extensive group 
termed marsupial—that is, pouch-carrying—from 
the circumstance that, in the females, there is a 
large abdominal pouch, formed by a fold of the 
skin, into which the young are conveyed. In this 
dormitory they attach themselves with almost un- 
accountable pertinacity and closeness to the teats 
of the mother, never leaving this fountain of nou- 








teen-spined stickleback), display great courage | 


and energy ; they continually circle around in its | rishment until they are able to peep out of their 
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concealment, survey the world, and play and sport 
about their parent, still resorting to their snug 
berth on the slightest alarm. As examples of the 
marsupial mammalia we may adduce the kangaroo 
and the opossum. In the latter animals (and 
mark our words) the females only are furnished 
with the pouch; and within this receptacle, as or- 
dained by divine wisdom and mercy, is the fountain 
whence the cherished young derive their aliment. 

Now look at our pipe-fish. We have before our 
eyes the example of a marsupial animal among the 
great class of fishes. Here, however, it is the 
male fish that is furnished with a pouch (destitute 
of any apparatus of nutrition), into which the eggs 
are transferred by the female, and which, when 
these are hatched, serves as an asylum to the young 
ones upon any emergency. If we look, for in- 
stance, on the under surface of the tail, we shall 
find a sort of narrow fissure or cupboard, closed by 
two long lateral flap-doors, so that the term pouch 
scarcely applies to this receptacle. If, in the early 
part of summer, we examine one of these fishes 
recently captured (and here, in passing, we may 
state that we have obtained several from the fisher- 
men about Southend), we shall find, on separating 
and throwing open the flap-doors, that the cup- 
board is stored with a number of large yellow eggs, 
more or less advanced towards their full develop- 
ment. This we have ourselves often seen, but 
have never been so fortunate as to procure a speci- 
men with the young ones in this hiding-place ; yet 
it is the assertion of fishermen, that if, on the cap- 
ture of one of these fishes, the young be shaken out 
ot the recess into the water, over the side of the 
boat, they will not swim far away, but linger 
about; and that, should the fish be held in the 
water so as to allow them the opportunity, they 
will re-enter their place ofrefuge. A fact like this 
indicates the great natural attachment existing be- 
tween the young and the adult (male at least) of 
these pipe-fishes. Trying the experiment, indeed, 
some tender-hearted readers will feel is almost like 
robbing the young of a bird’s nest. With respect 
to the time or the manner in which the ova are 
transferred from the abdominal egg-roe of the fe- 
male into the snbcaudal receptacle of the male, 
nothing definite has been ascertained. 

But look! while you have been listening to your 
conductor’s disquisition, the pipe-fish has been in- 
cessantly changing its attitude, as if uneasy in one 
position, and with a movement as rapid as unex- 
pected, perhaps from alarm, it has plunged beneath 
a pendent mass of seaweed, and lies in concealment. 
The Swedes, we may observe, term the great pipe- 
fish tangsndallor, from the celerity of its move- 
ments among the seaweed. It is common on the 
Swedish coasts, but its ally, the deep-nosed pipe- 
fish, is very rare, though frequent along many: 
parts of our own shores. 

What alarmed the pipe-fish seems also to have 
alarmed another, but a very different sort of fish. 
Up from the bottom, where unnoticed it lay, rises 
midway in the water “one of the flattest of the 
flounder race,” namely, the ordinary dab, a com- 
mon fish along our coasts, and plentiful in the 
London market ; it is in season during the months 
of February, March, and April, breeding in May 
and June. It is reckoned superior in flavour both 
to the plaice and to the flounder. Observe that it 
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rises from its “lowly bed” with an up-and-down 
leech-like motion ; but it can turn itself from an 
horizontal into a vertical position, and, for a short 
time at least, dart onwards with great velocity ; 
this “spurt” being over, it turns to its former 
position, and either sinks quietly, or continues to 
flap its easy way. Some years ago, when crossing 
the Severn near Bewdley in a small boat, we passed 
over a large shoal of flounders (Platessa flesus), 
and as the water was beautifully clear, we could 
observe all their movements. As we looked down 
upon them, they seemed to be winging their way 
like a dusky flock of gently-flying birds; but the 
sudden plunge of the long staff of a boat-hook 
amidst the cohort caused an instantaneous al- 
teration in its aspect. A rapid flash of silvery 
radiance surprised and delighted us ; on it passed 
like a broad “northern light;” but soon, and in 
almost regular succession, beginning from the most 
distant of the shoal, the gleaming silver was ex- 
changed for the dull muddy brown, with which 
the uppermost side of these flat-fishes is tinted. 





We need not explain how, when startled, the 
shoal suddenly assumed the vertical position, and 
showed the silvery under-side, and then how it gra- 
dually settled down into the ordinary mode of sub- 
aquatic flight. We have used the words upper- 
side and under-side purposely. The flat-fish, as 
they are commonly termed, such as turbots, brills, 
soles, plaice, etc., have a dusky upper-side and a 
white under-side, the upper being tinted the colour 
of the mud on which they repose. 

Mr. Yarrell, speaking of these fishes, says: 
“ Preferring sandy or muddy shores, and unpro- 
vided with swimming-bladders, their place is close 
to the ground, where, hiding their bodies horizon- 
tally in the loose soil at the bottom, with the 
head only slightly elevated, an eye on the under- 
side of the head would be useless; but both eyes, 
placed on the upper surface, afford them an ex- 
tensive range of view in those various directions 
in which they may endeavour to find suitable food, 
or avoid dangerous enemies. Light, one great 
eause of colour, strikes on the upper surface only; 
the under surface, like that of most fishes, remains 
pay colourless. Having no means of defence, 

ad the colour been placed only above the lateral 
line on each side, in whatever position they moved, 
their piebald appearance would have rendered them 
conspicuous objects to all their enemies!” Thus, 
throughout nature, every deviation from the nor- 
mal rule may be regarded, however we may 
fail to discover it, as destined for some especial 
purpose—a proof of the existence of a great First 
Cause, whose wonder-working hand may be traced 
in all creation, and whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. : 


A BRICK FIELD IN LONDON. 


| 

| 
THE gradual transformation of country into town, 
though a spectacle the contemplation of which a 
London pedestrian cannot possibly avoid, is one | 
essentially melancholy in its aspect. The ever- | 
increasing metropolis, as it pushes its way north, | 
south, east, and west, marks its progress with ruin | 
of the most repulsive and dreary kind. The 
groves, erst sacred to meditation and fancy, are | 
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invaded by a band of ruthless destroyers; gardens | building materials spring into being, may be con- 
are rooted up, the umbrageous elms are cut | ceived from the fact that, in a single summer’s 
down, and the soil on which, but a little while day, a good workman has been known to deliver 


ago, the yellow corn waved in the light breeze, or 
the tall grass, starred with a galaxy of buttereups, 
tempted the foot of the wanderer, is ruthlessly 
stripped of its verdant mantle by mattock and 
spade ; and preparations are made for rifling from 
the bosom of mother earth the last crop she is 
destined to yield to the industry of man—a crop 


from his own mould between six and seven thou- 
sand bricks. 

Now comes the concluding and testing part of 
the process—the burning of the bricks—in which 
ceremony it is invariably the case that a greater 
or less number, according to the care taken in 
their manufacture, are pretty sure to be destroyed 


| 





of bricks. or rendered useless. Bricks may be burned either 
A band of new tillers of the soil appear on the | in a kiln, which is the best, but the most expen- 
ground, under whose energetic hands a most un- | sive process, or in huge stacks or masses, which 
desirable and unpicturesque metamorphosis is | is ‘the plan generally if not universally adopted 
effected ; pits are sunk fathoms deep, and moun- | in the neighbourhood of London. These masses 
tains of blue clay arise at their sides; pools and | are sometimes truly enormous, a single one of 
ponds of water appear where all was dry before ; | them containing bricks enough for the erection of 
mounds are erected, on which blind horses may be | a whole street. In erecting the pile it was an- 
seen making perpetual gyrations round a trench | ciently the plan to place a layer of fuel (finely 
in which a broad crushing wheel revolves amid a | sifted cinders) between each layer of bricks ; but 
fluid wash of lime and chalk. Then a huge dust- | it was long ago discovered that the admixture of 
heap, gathered from the ten thousand kitchens of | the elements of the fuel with the clay of which 
od Babylon, starts up as if by magic, and swart, | the brick js formed, precluded the necessity of 
ragged women and children are seen raking, bur- | much fuel in the burning; and now the fuel is 
rowing and sifting the mass throughout the live- | only placed between the two or three layers next 
| long day. Then that delectable contrivance called | the ground, and a pile of solid bricks is reared 
| a pug-mill rears its ugly front; and, before the | above them to the height of nearly twenty feet. 
glandered mare who drives it has fairly trodden a | The building of this mass is, however, a work to 
| path for herself around its muddy sides, up spring | which considerable responsibility is attached, as 
| aseries of erections of an order of architecture its component parts must be so arranged as that 
|| never witnessed elsewhere than in a brick field. | the fire shall not fail to penetrate effectually 
| Strictly speaking, they are in the Grecian style, | through the whole. Openings and draughts are 
|| seeing that the roof approaches in contour to the | contrived on every side, so that advantage may be 
|| form of a pediment, and is supported on columns ; | taken of the direction of the wind, and fire applied 
| but the pediment is of straw which has already | afresh in a new place in case of a change of wind. 
passed through the ceremony of littering a stable, | These measures ensure a complete combustion of 
| and the columns are a few superannuated planks, | the entire heap, which, as soon as it has sufficiently 
| supplemented by a bough or two from the defeated | cooled, may be regarded as one immense quarry of 
| elms felled upon the spot. Beneath this modern | ready-made building-materials. 
| Parthenon the brick-maker takes his stand; his| It very rarely happens that the entire capa- 
| labourer supplies him with clay from the mill, | bilities of the ground for the production of bricks 
already mixed scientifically with a due proportion | are exhausted during the life of a brick-field. 
of “breeze,” that it may burn in the mass when | The outward march of London, which swallows up 
ignited, and with chalk, that it may dry the | the country at the rate of hundreds of roods per 
quicker in the sun, and be less liable to crack in | annum, is too rapid for that. The land that fur- 
the fire. Besides the labourer who prepares and | nishes bricks is generally on the eve of becoming 
| supplies him with clay, the brick-maker has | the site of a new street, crescent, or square; but 
| another who relieves him of the bricks as fast as | while the brick field does last, it presents every- 
| he delivers them from the mould, and carries | where the same singular and disagreeable charac- 
| them to the drying-ground, laying them in ranks | teristics. Traverse it on a week-day, and you find 
| one upon another, in such a manner that as large its denizens urging their toil with unwearied 
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a portion of the surface as possible of each particu- | perseverance amid a conglomeration of odours from 
lar brick shall be exposed to the atmosphere. The | which you shrink appalled—you find its stagnant 
brick-maker is a sturdy son of labour, who laughs | pools installed as the necropolis of deceased cats 
at toil, and who has no objection, but on the con- | and dogs, and their green margins, over which the 
| trary every inclination, to work from earliest dawn, | rank grass dips into the slimy flood, the eleemosy- 
| Say from three in the morning, to latest eve, or | nary feeding-grounds of houseless, homeless don- 
| tine at night, for wages which, being dependent | keys—you find its waste pebbly patches the 
| % his own activity and perseverance, he can aug- | repositories of the last ruined and rusty remnants 
| ment to an amount we almost fear to mention, 
| and such as is rarely earned by artisans of any 
| other class, Under his manipulations and those 

of his comrades, whole battalions of bricks hun- 
_ dreds of thousands strong are rapidly marshalled 
om the broad drying-ground, where, sheltered by a 














of culinary appliances, from which master Billy 
Scroggins, minus his shoes and stockings, shirt 
and hat, is making a selection of an old tin pot, 
as the receptacle of a few prospective tittlebats, 
which he has made up his mind and his crooked 
pin to catch from the malodorous pond—and lastly, 
straw covering in times of rain, they dry in a few | you find your way out of it as fast as you can, in 

ys or weeks until sufficiently hard for firing. | quest of an atmosphere less oppressive to your 
The rapidity with which, when all the preliminary | olfactories. If any chance brings you through the 
Preparations are complete, these indispensable | brick field on the Sabbath day, it may occur that 
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its then comparatively quiet aspect may strike you 

even less agreeably than did its week-day one. It | 
is too often lamentably the case that the scene of | 
the brick-maker’s six days’ labour is also that of 

his Sunday saturnalia; and that you find him, 

with a score of his companions, seated between the 

piles of bricks round sundry gallon-cans of beer 

provided for the morning’s debauch, while the 

church-going bell is summoning the sober part of 

the community to the house of worship. Here he 

passes the long summer Sabbath—gambling at 

“pitch and toss ”"—training his dog to hunt rats, 

or to fight—or, half stupified with drink, lying 

prone in the shade, to recruit his strength after 

the herculean labours of the week. There is work 

for our city missionaries to do here. 

It is a pleasant thing, on the whole, to live in 
the suburbs of London—to have within reach on 
either hand the manifold advantages which the 
great capital affords for every possible pursuit, 
professional, intellectual, or hobbyhorsical—and the 
rural sights and sounds which the country supplies 
to soothe and charm the overlaboured sense. But 
one drawback to this pleasure is the brick field, 
of whose pretty close proximity you are never in 
the summer months permitted to remain long 
unconscious. You open your parlour window to 
admit the smell of the new-mown hay in the 
“leafy month of June,” and in come the hot, acrid 
fumes of the burning bricks. Sometimes you 
smell nothing else for weeks together. You wake 
suddenly from sleep in the middle of the night, 
and find that your early slumbers have been 
broken by a band of brick-makers, whom the 
landlord of the “ Chequers” has ejected from his 
premises an hour after midnight, after mulcting 
them of his customary proportion of their wages, 
and that, drunk and brawling, they are rousing 
the still echoes with the disgusting sounds of 
idiotic wrath and inebriety. But everything bright 
has its shady side; and our philosophy, and we 
trust that of our readers too, has been too well 
schooled to take serious offence, at this time of 
day, at a brick field. 


LAST HOURS OF THE HALDANES, 


THe Haldanes were men of habitual godliness. 
In an eminent degree they walked with God. They 
lived as seeing him who is invisible. Recognising 
his right to their services who had made, preserved, 
and redeemed them, not only their more important, 
but even their minuter actions had reference to 


him. Their first aim was to secure his approval ; 
they never felt so honoured as when rendered in- 
strumental in promoting his glory; and to live in 
fellowship with him was the highest enjoyment of 
their life. To few men has it been given at the 
close of life, and in the near prospect of appearing 
in God’s presence, to look back with less regret on 
their earthly course ; and nothing can be more af- 
fecting and instructive than to witness, as we do, 
amid the frailties of dissolving nature, and the 
shadows of specannene death, the flashings forth 
of an earnest desire for communion with God, and 
the rapture which filled their soul at the prospect 
of its speedy gratification. 





When the biographer visited Robert after the 
physician had told him there was no hope of re- 


covery, “ his manner was grave, and his counte- 
nance evinced the intensity of his self-searchine 
meditations. He began at once: ‘I have been 
thinking of our Lord’s words to his disciples in 
his last discourse (John xiv. 21—23)—He that 
nh iy conmands, and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me, ete., and the parallel passage 
(Rev. iii. 20). ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘I have been ask. 
ing myself, what must my answer be, if tried by 
this test? Have I kept his commandmenis ?P— 
have I kept his sayings?’ and with emphasis and 
an earnest expression, he exclaimed, as his dark 
netrating eye was lighted up with animation, ‘I 
less the Lord that, through his grace, I can say, 
Yes; that I have his commandments, and have 
kept them?’ He explained that the command. 
ment is to believe in Jesus Christ, and the Lord 
had been pleased to give him grace to believe. ‘I 
do believe,’ he said, ‘and I do love him; and in 
spite of much sin and weakness and great un- 
worthiness, if has been my endeavour, ever since 
I knew the Lord, and received his sayings, to 
serve himin simplicity, and with a godly sincerity, 
and to have a conscience void of offence. No 
doubt,’ he added, ‘there have been much alloy 
and many errors, for I have no righteousness of 
my own. There is no merit in any of my works, 
but my trust has been, and is, in the righteous. 
ness of Christ. I therefore can say, the Lord 
being my helper, that I have his commandments, 
and that I have kept them.’” On the night before 
his death, when he seemed to prefer being left 
alone, he was overheard speaking to himself as if 
in prayer; and the direction of his thoughts was 
indicated by the last words he was heard to utter, 
which were several times repeated at intervals— 
“Forever withthe Lord ”—“ forever ”—“ forever.” 
The death of his brother was almost a repeti- 
tion of this scene. They had lived very much 
alike, and in their deaths there was a close resem- 
blance. A few days before he died, “ although 
suffering much pam, he was wheeled into the 
drawing-room, and in the evening prayed as usual 
with his family. The twenty-first chapter of the 


Apocalypse was read in course by his youngest | 
son, and his whole prayer had reference to the | 


bright and glorious city, with its streets of gold, 
its walls of jasper, and its gates of pearl. He 
seemed about to close, when, as if unable to let go 
his hold, he once more began and prayed most 
fervently that all his family, his children, and his 
children’s children, might meet together in the 
new Jerusalem, and unite in the song of Moses 
and the Lamb. It was not then imagined that he 
had himself really entered the dark-flowing river, 
and was about to enter into the joy of his Lord. 
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But his prayers were ‘ended.’ It was the last of | 


those supplications, rich in spiritual grace and 
unction, which always so eminently marked the 
closeness of his communion with God. From the 
footstool of the throne of mercy he was removed 
to his bed, from which he was not again to mise. 
.... About an hour before his departure his 
devoted wife said, ‘ You are going to Jesus. How 
happy you will be soon!’ A vivid smile lighted 
up his countenance with the expression of ineffable 
joy, as he emphatically said, ‘Oh! yes.’ And 
thus they passed away.—Landell’s Lecture before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
































